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Contract Bond Outlook 


XPENDITURES FOR new con- 
EB struction, private and public, 
in the United States for the years 
1921 through 1940 averaged 
$6,880,000,000 annually. The high 
point was reached in 1926 with 
approximately $11,200,000,000 
spent, and the low in 1933 was 
slightly less than $2,250,000,000. 
In relation to national income, 
such expenditures ranged from a 
high of 14.7 percent in 1927 to a 
low of 5.3 percent in 1933. (See 
Chart No. 1.) Expenditures for 
private work averaged $4,850,- 
000,000 and for public work, 
slightly over $2,000,000,000. Per- 
centage-wise, private work ac- 
counted for about 70 percent of 
expenditures; public, 30 percent. 
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By W. W. PETERSON 





The year 1941 and subsequent 
years have purposely been omitted, 
for in that year began many ex- 
penditures directly connected with 
the war effort, public expenditures 
alone going from $2,600,000,000 
in 1940 to almost $5,100,000,000 
in 1941, and of this, $1,600,000,- 
000 was for military and naval use, 
and over $1,500,000,000 for in- 
dustrial use, much of it ultimately 
utilized for war purposes. During 
1942, we saw the greatest expendi- 
ture of money for new construction 
in the history of the country, 
reaching a total of almost $13,- 
500,000,000, and for the first time 
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since 1934, expenditures for public 
work exceeded those for private 
construction, being almost $10,- 
500,000,000 against approxi- 
mately $3,000,000,000. 

During the war years many 
construction projects were, of 
necessity, curtailed or postponed. 
This, together with over-taxed use 
of many existing facilities, obso- 
lescence, normal replacement and 
necessary capital improvements, 
has created an enormous backlog 
of potential construction work. 
The trend in new construction 
expenditures was definitely up- 
ward in 1946, reaching almost 
$10,000,000,000. 


A Vast MARKET 


The U.S. Department of Labor 
estimated an expenditure of $12,- 
000,000,000 for 1947, and during 
the first nine months, over $9,- 
000,000,000 of new construction 
was started. This was an increase 
of approximately 2714 percent 
over the corresponding period of 
1946. This was in spite of some 
buyer resistance — on public work 
oftentimes because the low bid ex- 
ceeded the available appropria- 
tion or the estimated cost of the 
project, and on private work 
probably on the theory that prices 
were too high and might decline 
markedly. It is doubtful whether 
construction costs will appreci- 
ably recede for some time. 
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The long-range viewpoint is 
that construction expenditures will 
be large for many years to come. 
Private construction agencies have 
estimated that there will be an 
annual private construction pro- 
sram of $10,000,000,000 for at 
least five years. During the same 
period, public construction ex- 
penditures are predicted to amount 
to at least $5,000,000,000 per year. 
Some have predicted that the total 
for private and public may reach 
as much as $20,000,000,000 annu- 
ally within five years, and since 
construction expenditures average 
in prosperous times some 10 per- 
cent to 12 percent of national in- 
come, this estimate may not be too 
high. However, regardless of what 
the figures ultimately may be, 
there can be no doubt but that 
the expenditures in this field will 
be large for many years to come. 
Federal, state and local govern- 
mental units, as well as private 
industry, have made definite ad- 
vance plans. 


ProposeD Work 


Among some of the plans for 
future work are the following: 

Under the Federal Highway 
Act of 1944, a $3,000,000,000 pro- 
gram providing state aid for high- 
way systems. 

The Veterans Administration is 
embarking on a $1,200,000,000 
hospital program, with hospitals 
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to be located the 
nation. 

The U. S. Army Engineers have 
appropriations of almost $400,- 
000,000 for flood control, rivers 
and harbors. 

The U. S. Bureau of Reclama- 
tion expects to award contracts 


totalling $195,- 


throughout 
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Congress has made funds avail- 
able under the Hospital Survey 
and Construction Act of 1946, 
which, if utilized, will provide for 
the construction of $225,000,000 
of new hospitals and health facili- 
ties during the fiscal year 1948. 

It is estimated that altogether 
$20,000,000, - 





000,000 in costs 
during the 1948 
fiscal year. 

The Civil 
Aeronautics 
Administration 
has plans for 
896 airports, 
the total cost 
of which will 
be $120,000,- 
000 for new 
construction. 

The Sani- 
tary Engineer- 
ing Division of 
the U. S. Pub- 
lic Health Serv- 
ice estimates 
the cost for 
needed nationwide water supply 
and waste disposal to be $7,800,- 
000,000. 

The U. S. Office of Education 
estimates that $18,000,000,000 is 
needed by the public schools of 
the United States to eliminate de- 
ficiencies in existing buildings and 
facilities and to provide needed 
additional buildings. 
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. vast plans for the future 


000 will be 
spent in the 
United States 
in the next ten 
years improv- 
ing streets, 
roads and 
highways. The 
state of Cali- 
fornia has 
plans for a $2,- 
000,000,000 
ten-year road 
and highway 
program, and 
during that 
time more 
than half of 
the state’s 
highways will 
be improved or rebuilt. The state 
of New York expects to spend 
$200,000,000 on its Thruway 
System during the years 1948, 
1949, 1950 and 1951. This is about 
one quarter of the amount that 
state will spend for all highways 
during that period. Expressways 
for Detroit, on which work has 
begun, will cost over $300,000,000. 
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The foregoing is only part of the 
work to be undertaken in 1948 
and in the years to follow. Many 
states, cities, counties and local 
authorities have earmarked funds 
for necessary improvements. ‘These 
will include schoolhouses, hospi- 
tals, courthouses, prisons, munic- 
ipal buildings, sewers, water- 
works, disposal plants, airfields, 
parks, housing projects and many 
others. Obviously, the private 


work is not so easily identified, but 
it will share its place and will 
include factories, commercial 
buildings, stores, office buildings, 
apartment houses and hotels. 


AGENT’S OPPORTUNITY 

To the alert and industrious 
agent, the forthcoming construc- 
tion program presents an oppor- 
tunity to participate in the lucra- 
tive source of premiums produced 
by bonds required to guarantee 
the performance of contracts and 
payment of bills connected there- 
with — an opportunity to develop 
a field long neglected and under- 
sold insofar as bond protection is 
concerned — the private construc- 
tion field. 

By and large, a high percentage 
of contract bond premiums. are 
produced in connection with the 
bonding of public works. Some 
agent will eventually share in 
these. The surface has hardly been 
scratched in developing bond 
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premiums growing out of private 
construction work; and yet, on the 
average, more than twice as much 
money is expended in that field 
annually as in the public field. 
(See Chart No. 2.) 

The Federal government, the 
several states and cities and other 
public corporations have long 
since passed laws and ordinances 
requiring bonds of contractors 
performing work in order to in- 
sure the performance of contracts 
at the agreed price within a defi- 
nite appropriation within the time 
specified as well as payment of all 
labor and materials bills. If our 
public bodies cannot afford to 
chance non-performance, unpaid 
bills and final costs exceeding an 
appropriation, it only stands to 
reason that private interests should 
not assume such hazards. The 
good businessman, whether build- 
ing a home or a factory, should 
know that the contemplated build- 
ing will not cost him more than 
the money set aside for that pur- 
pose. The only way he can be ab- 
solutely certain that the cost will 
not exceed the estimate is to ob- 
tain from a reputable surety com- 
pany a bond guaranteeing comple- 
tion of the work at the agreed 
price, free and clear of all liens. 


New Bonps — Private Work 


In a desire to improve the 
adequacy of contract bond cover- 
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Source: U. S. Dept. of Commerce, National Industrial Conference. CHART NO. 1 


New construction expenditures fluctuate with national income, and in normal times 
account for 10 to 12 percent of it. 
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age offered to private industry, 
and in an endeavor to develop this 
field, the surety industry in the 
summer of, 1946 promulgated 
through the Association of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Companies new 
bond forms designed to afford 
broader protection. The new form 
of coverage consists of a “‘per- 
formance bond” and a “labor and 
material payment bond.” The 
idea of dual bonds is not altogether 
an innovation. Congress, in 1935, 
passed the Miller Act providing 
for the two-bond system in connec- 
tion with Federal contracts, and 
various states and other public 
authorities have adopted similar 
legislation. 


The new “performance bond” 
is primarily for the benefit of the 
obligee; the surety company agrees 


that if the contractor defaults, 
it will take over promptly, remedy 
the default, complete the contract 
in accordance with its terms and 
conditions or obtain for the owner 
a contractor who will do so. The 
surety also agrees to furnish 
any additional funds covering 
increased costs made necessary by 
reason of the default —-within the 
limits of the bond penalty. 

The new “labor and material 
payment bond” is primarily for 
the benefit of third-party furnish- 
ers of labor and materials, and 
assures that the completed struc- 
ture will be turned over free of 
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mechanic’s liens, and that sub- 
contractors and material men will 
be paid promptly for work and 


. materials used for the purpose of 


the contract. Removal of the 
credit hazard by way of bonded 
security generally has had a 
tendency to lower prices at which 
materials will be furnished. 


ASSURANCE TO OWNERS 


Heretofore, performance bonds 
available to private owners were 
instruments agreeing to reimburse 
for loss after it had occurred. With 
this new modern form, the owner 
is assured of performance in ac- 
cordance with the terms of his 
contract; the payment of all legiti- 
mate labor and material bills, 
and all at an agreed price known 
in advance. Also, with the availa- 
bility of the new forms protecting 
the owner against previously un- 
protected risks, he can with con- 
fidence accept the lowest competi- 
tive bid submitted when the low 
bidder is able to furnish this 
guarantee. 


Bonp Forms — Pusiic Work 


The bond form required on 
public work is usually provided by 
the public authority and is drawn 
to comply with the applicable 
statute, ordinance or regulation. 
In some instances, only one bond 
embracing the obligation to per- 
form as well as to pay labor and 
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Expenditures for private work, in prosperous periods, exceed those for public by more 
than two to one. 
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material bills is executed; and in 
other cases, two separate instru- 
ments are executed, one guaran- 
teeing performance and the other 
guaranteeing payment of labor 
and material bills. 

The contract bond business, 
although the source of a large 
volume of premium to the writing 
companies, is fraught with dan- 
ger, and unless the business is 


carefully and conservatively un- 
derwritten, substantial losses may 
result. The underwriting require- 
ments of all the representative 
companies are fundamentally the 
same and are based upon financial 
responsibility, experience and in- 


tegrity of the applicant. 

The production of contract 
bond business demands industry 
and knowledge. The successful 
agent invariably assembles essen- 
tial information and data with the 
greatest of care and submits it to 
his company in complete form. 
Facts and not generalities are 
presented, in the realization that 
underwriters must necessarily base 
their decisions on the information 
before them, which must obviously 
be accurate and complete. In 
advance, he secures financial state- 
ments from his clients and those 
he hopes to service, verifies the 
statements and submits them to 
the company, together with com- 
plete reports of past experience 
and information regarding their 
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general reputation for honesty and 
integrity. He gives his company 
an opportunity to complete its 
investigation and build up case 
histories of his clients. When his 
clients contemplate bidding or are 
low bidders on a contract, he 
furnishes his company with com- 
plete information about the job 
and other work under way, with 
the result that the home office 
is able to give the matter prompt 
and intelligent consideration. The 
successful agent selects his busi- 
ness with care and recommends 
only that business which his best 


judgment dictates. 


POINTERS FOR SUCCESS 

An agent, to succeed in the 
production of contract bond pre- 
miums, should have a knowledge 
of the contracting business and its 
problems as well as general busi- 
ness conditions. He should be 
familiar with the labor and ma- 
terial market and know the good 
sub-contractors. He should be 
conversant with what is going on 
in the construction industry and 
be ever on the watch for jobs for 
his clients. He should keep in 
touch with state, county and city 
departments for dates and details 
on new projects; trace down any 
information he may acquire on 
proposed work, and frequent the 
offices of architects and engineers 
to learn what is being planned. 
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Knowledge of these matters will 
help in servicing contractor clients. 

A wide and favorable acquaint- 
ance among contractors, the es- 
tablishment of a reputation as a 
competent bond man and enjoy- 
ment of the complete confidence 
of contractors are essential to the 
production of a substantial volume 
of contract bond premiums. It is 
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also desirable to be well ac- 
quainted with architects, engi- 
neers and members of awarding 
bodies. 

The outlook for the contract 
bond business is bright. The 
opportunity to develop it exists, 
and success will depend upon 
energy, knowledge and resource- 
fulness. 








“THE HUSSY, WEARING MISTLETOE IN HER HAIR. 
.» WHY DIDN’T WE THINK OF IT?” 














. . » AUTOMOBILE 


Accident Prevention. A filling station 
operator became exasperated with having 
to spend a considerable portion of his 
time extricating motorists from a nearby 
ditch and many times receiving not so 
much as a ‘‘thank you” for his trouble. 
Finally he put up a sign which read, 
“Private ditch, keep out.” Since then, 
not one car has gone into the ditch, he 
reports (Vidor, Tex.).... Paint Job. 
The police department received a tele- 
phone call from a woman who com- 
plained that people were parking their 
cars in the red (no parking) zone in front 
of her house. The puzzled desk sergeant 
didn’t see how there could be a red zone 
in a residential neighborhood. ‘‘Oh yes, 
there is,” the woman replied, ‘‘I painted 
it myself this morning.” She passed the 
afternoon unpainting it with a scrub 
brush under the watchful eye of a cop 
(Oakland, Calif.). . . . Worm Turns. A 
motorist finally got fed up with the care- 
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lessness of traffic officers who issued him 
parking tickets. He mailed the city au- 
ditor a bill for $6.80 to pay for repairs to 
his windshield wiper which, he explained, 
had been broken three times by patrol- 
men attaching tickets (Portland, Ore.). 


. . « RupE AWAKENINGS 


In Detroit, Mich. Awakening to find his 
mattress afire, the drowsy victim tried to 
shove it out of a first-floor window, but 
it stuck, He backed up, took a short run 
and lunged, but the mattress remained 
wedged. He, however, sailed out the 
window — landed 15 feet below on a 
basement staircase, got off with an in- 
jured arm. Firemen extinguished the 
blazing mattress. . . . In Springfield, O. 
Awakening suddenly after an after- 
dinner nap, a 16-year-old girl found a 
giant truck on the couch beside her. The 
truck, loaded with 12 tons of aluminum, 
had skidded on wet pavement and 
crashed through the side of the house. 
The girl was unharmed. . . . In Moul- 
trie, Ga. Awakening in the middle of the 
night from a sound sleep, an unfortunate 
gentleman turned his head abruptly to 
look at the clock by his bedside, dis- 
located a vertebra. . . . In Ketchikan, 
Alas. Having disciplined herself to sleep 
while construction work was in progress 
across the street, a middle-aged woman 
nevertheless awoke when a huge boulder, 
hurled by a dynamite blast, crashed 
through the house and landed on the 
pillow a few inches from her head. She 
was uninjured. . . . In Albany, N. Y. 
Awakening in the hospital with multiple 
bruises, the victim was informed he had 
been picked up unconscious on the side- 
walk in front of his house, wearing pa- 
jamas. Explanation was that he slept on 
a bed higher than the adjacent window 
sill in his second-floor bedroom. 





¢ Under stock casualty in- 
surance, a certain portion 
of the premium is set aside 
to cover “acquisition” costs. 
Is this portion too large? 
What becomes of the 
“commission dollar”? 


Commission Dollars at Work 


O THE EMPLOYER who pur- 
"Tie compensation insur- 
ance, cost involves—as in the 
case of the consumer who pur- 
chases merchandise — not only 
the dollar-and-cents cost of the 
premium, but also the value re- 
ceived for the amount paid. And 
the value received involves not 
only the benefits provided in case 
of loss, but also the way in which 
they are provided. 

The value obtained from the 
services of the agent and broker 
must be paid for by a price — or 
premium. A certain portion of the 
insurance companies’ premium 
dollar has to be set aside to cover 





[Frank Lang is the author of a recently 
published book, entitled Workmen’s Com- 
pensation — Monopoly or Free Com- 
petition?, which has attracted much 
attention in the insurance world. The 
article presented here is part of one chapter 
of the book, which we believe will be of 
great interest to JOURNAL readers. — En.] 





By FRANK LANG 





“‘acquisition”’ costs. It is interest- 
ing to analyze the commission 
item of the premium dollar, both 
from the point of view of the em- 
ployer who pays it and of the 
workman who will benefit by the 
compensation. 

What advantages, if any, are 
there in the American agency 
system? What, exactly, are the 
services performed by the “pro- 
ducer” — that is, the agent or 
broker —in return for commis- 
sions paid? And where does the 
commission dollar go after it is 
paid to the producer? 


The American Agency System — 
Its Origins and Growth 


In 1943, about 63 percent of all 
compensation premiums received 
by insurance companies was pro- 
duced by local insurance agencies 
and brokers in villages, towns and 
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cities throughout the United States. 
Obviously, the agency system has 
filled a need and has found an im- 
portant place for itself in the 
American economic picture. To 
understand why this should be so 
— to evaluate properly the agency 
system of distribution — a-glance 
should be taken at its origins and 
growth. 

In its beginning, insurance un- 
derwriting was necessarily done 
without benefit of reserves or 
thought of averages, and the earli- 
est companies hoped for little more 
than to keep the day’s receipts in 
excess of the day’s expenses. There 
was no distribution system at all, 
and a person wishing a policy was 
obliged to search out the office 
and present himself to the com- 
pany’s secretary. 

As the insurance industry grew, 
it occurred to some of the more 
enterprising companies that it 
might be profitable to expand 
beyond the immediate neighbor- 
hood. Accordingly, the secretary 
began to seek out substantial citi- 
zens in communities farther and 
farther afield, vesting them with 
authority to secure business for 
the company. In those early days, 
when communications were slow 
and uncertain, it was necessary 
for the local agent to underwrite 
his risk on the spot, in order to 
live up to the obligations he had 
assumed in representing his com- 
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pany. Thus he was at the start, 
and has always remained, an 
independent contractor. 


The Agent 


Although he is an independent 
contractor, the agent is legally 
the company’s representative and 
by his acts may bind insurance on 
behalf of the company. But, by 
the settled ethics of the insurance 
business, his first duty is to his 
client, subject only to standards of 
good faith and straight dealing. To 
this the companies subscribe, and 
for sound business reasons, for it is 
obvious that otherwise the agent 
is in a weak position and cannot 
make a successful producer. Con- 
sequently, the company must go 
to great lengths to satisfy him of its 
ability and willingness to help him 
hold his customers. 


The Broker 


An insurance broker solicits 
insurance from a company on 
behalf of customers seeking in- 
surance. Insurance broking is very 
old, going back to the beginnings 
of marine insurance. The broker 
receives no fee from his.client but 
is paid a commission on the pre- 
mium by the company with which 
he places the risk. He is a free 
lance and usually places his busi- 
ness through an agency office, so 
that his commission is a part of 
the agent’s commission. The quali- 
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fied broker is in a position of trust 
and responsibility and must render 
outstanding service if he is to 
justify fully the faith reposed in 
him by his client. 


The Producer in Workmen’s 
Compensation Insurance 


The first con- 
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contracts and stress the need for 
proper direct protection. 

When this has been accom- 
plished, the producer’s next con- 
cern is to assist in the development 
and planning of a campaign for 
safety education and accident 
control. While the program itself 
is designed and 





cern of a suc- 
cessful producer 
is to acquire an 
intelligent un- 
derstanding of 
the business in 
order to make a 
thorough survey 
of the entire op- 
erations of his 
client. Only after 
such survey can 
the producer 
have a complete 
knowledge of the 
client’s opera- 
tions and he can 
prescribe or of- 
fer the neces- 
sary forms of 
insurance which will properly 
protect the client. This demands 
a knowledge of all forms of insur- 
ance required by law, such as 
workmen’s compensation, statu- 
tory automobile protection, etc., 
so that the producer can point 
out the client’s responsibility, 
show how this can be covered 
under ‘various forms of indemnity 
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. analyze the commission item 


administered in 
detail by the 
insurance com- 
pany’s engi- 
neers, it is the 
producer who 
helps to pro- 
mote it with his 
client and who 
sees that it is 
adapted to spe- 
cific conditions. 

It is gener- 
ally necessary 
for the producer 
to have at hand 
the complete 
accident record 
of the property 
in question. 
Most employers carry, in addition 
to workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance, concurrent indemnity con- 
tracts covering all third-party 
obligations. 

Some producers go so far as to 
maintain their own engineering 
departments to function with the 
engineers assigned to risks by the 
insurance carriers, and from the 
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observations and inspections made 
by both, a definite safety program 
is evolved. This service on the part 
of the producer is extremely im- 
portant, since it is largely by acci- 
dent prevention that insurance 
costs are reduced. 

It is also an important function 
of the producer to see that all 
claims of every nature are properly 
reported to the interested insur- 
ance company, to follow through 
on these claims and to determine 
the final settlement. He does this 
so that, when figures are prepared 
to submit to the various rating 
organizations, he can check and 
verify the figures submitted and 
thus make sure that his client’s 
interests are being looked after. In 
addition, the watchful eye of the 


producer on the various types of 


accidents being reported often 
leads to his making recommenda- 
tions for the addition of safeguards 
or for investigation of an employee 
who might be a malingerer. 
Likewise, the producer must 
maintain a staff to’ check thor- 
oughly all policies as to coverage, 
rates, locations, operations and so 
on, before the contracts are de- 
livered to the client. He must keep 
in constant touch with new opera- 
tions and possible changes of in- 
ventory. It is important that his 
staff be trained to know when a 
risk is eligible for experience rat- 


ing, and copies ef the details of 
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such rating must be obtained from 
the rating organizations so as to 
check carefully all claims included 
thereunder, all payroll reports and 
the correctness of the final rating 
figures. All these administrative 
detailed operations must be con- 
tinuous if the producer is to serve 
the client’s needs properly. The 
producer, in short, must be on the 
alert to see that every change in 
rate, in form or in method is 
handled to the benefit of his cus- 
tomer. It is the producer who sells 
the idea, who keeps his finger on 
the pulse of the matter, who 
supervises the job, who provides 
the follow-through, who brings 
together the insurance company 
and the employer and who sees to 
it that the program functions. 


The Small Risk 

As regards the small risk, very 
often the client cannot afford to 
carry a safety organization within 
his own business, and here again 
the producer can perform an im- 
portant service. He can make 
suggestions to the small employer 
as to ways and means of making 
his employees accident conscious 
and, together with the insurance 
company’s engineers, can often 
install the necessary safeguards or 
make recommendations that will 
prevent accidents. 

Once his policy is put away and 
his premium paid, the average 
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When an accident occurs the employer calls his agent or broker at once 


employer is quite likely to forget 
his insurance, but the occurrence 
of an accident suddenly reminds 
him of the protection which he 
carries. Immediately he reaches 
for his phone, calls his local agent 
or broker, and from that point on 
his worry is taken over, his adjust- 
ments are arranged and proper 
medical and, if necessary, hospital 


care are provided for. With the 
assurance that all details are being 
capably handled, the busy em- 
ployer can go back to his work, his 
mind at ease. 

Again, at the time the risk is up 
for renewal, the producer, from 
his records maintained during the’ 
year, knows whether adjustments 
in the rate are warranted. In fact, 
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by his complete knowledge of 
the records kept on each risk, he is 
in the best possible position to 
secure contracts which will fit 
every need and requirement of his 
client’s business. 


Where Does the Producer's 
Commission Go? 


The average client would prob- 
ably be surprised to know what a 
relatively small fraction of the 
commission dollar eventually finds 
its way into the producer’s own 
pocket. A large share goes into 
office expenses, for a suitable and 
accessible office is a necessity, just 
as in any other business. The office 
must be equipped with up-to-date 
business appliances, because of the 
mass of clerical accounting and 
estimating work demanded by the 
complexities and frequent im- 
provements in today’s insurance. 
His office must be kept open on 
every business day throughout the 
year, ready at all times to be of 
service to clients. There must be a 
responsible staff trained in this 
specialized field. By the time the 
office rent, the salaries of employ- 
ees and the ever-present postage, 
stationery, telephone and other 
expenses are paid for, anywhere 
from a third to a half of the aver- 
age commission dollar is gone. 

Some brokers have special ex- 
penses for engineering, loss pre- 
vention work and the preparation 
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of insurance surveys for their cli- 
ents. Since the broker is an inde- 
pendent producer, this work is 
done at his expense, directly on 
behalf of his client before the latter 
is insured with a particular com- 
pany. It is by this preliminary 
work that the broker can deter- 
mine exactly what the needs of his 
client are and what form of in- 
surance will be most advantageous 
to him. 

There are other expenses inci- 
dental to the operation of their 
business which eat still further 
into the commission dollar of both 
agent and broker. Taxes must be 
paid, traveling expenses are una- 
voidable, and there are expenses 
for interest and discount, depreci- 
ation and reserves, subscriptions, 
contributions and insurance. 

A considerable part of the com- 
mission dollar thus returns directly 
to the employer in the form of the 
above-mentioned services which 
the employer must have and for 
which he would otherwise be 
obliged to pay outside experts. 

Little has been said about in- 
tangible services which the agent 
or broker renders. These intangi- 
bles cannot be measured in dollars 
and cents, but they are very real, 
nevertheless, and so significant in 
their long-range effects on _ in- 
surance that they deserve men- 
tion. 

Human nature being what it is, 
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personal relationships cannot help 
being important. Some of the most 
important agreements and deci- 
sions in business and in national 
and world politics have been 
made, not between companies or 
nations, but between individuals 

-men who call each other by 
their first names. 


COMMISSION DOLLAR AT WORK 


And in the field of insurance 
even in compensation insurance 
where salesmanship is of secondary 
importance — no impersonal or- 
ganization, no blanks or forms or 
questionnaires, can take the place 
of the agent or broker who has his 
client’s friendship, confidence and 
trust. 


**500,000 Miles of Safe Driving” 


“There are five factors that determine what happens to you 
on the highway. First, your physical condition. Second, the 
mechanical condition of your vehicle. Third, the road. Fourth, 
the weather. Fifth, the traffic. These five factors are changing all 
the time.” 

Those are the words of John Scott, 29-year-old driver who 
herds 34,000 pounds of trailer truck and cargo over all types of 
highways in all kinds of weather. He’s been doing it for ten 
years and 500,000 miles without an accident. The story of this 
safety-conscious driver — with a strong and interesting lesson 
for all motorists — appears in an article by Don Wharton in the 
December issue of Holiday magazine. Insurance men will find a 
lot of interesting meat in this article. 
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“Some of these soap commercials are pretty good.” 
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‘““Keeps me in a good mood — it’s the “*Well, what do you think of my proposi- 
wife of my competitor.” tion, Mr. Carter — is it a deal?” 
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~ Automobile Policy Is Revised 


FOURTH REVISION of the na- 
A tional standard provisions 
for automobile policies has been 
completed by the Joint Forms 


Committee and becomes effective 


December 1, 1947. A discussion of 


the revision may be of assistance 
at this time, especially since cer- 
tain of the revised clauses will be 
found hereafter in other standard 
liability policies. At the end of this 
article appears a summary of the 
changes affecting only the physi- 
cal damage coverages (with re- 
spect to which the National Auto- 
mobile Underwriters Association 
represents the stock carriers). 
While this discussion is confined 
to the basic liability and the com- 
bination forms, all automobile 
policies, and the garage policy are 
being revised to reflect these 
changes. 
The Rules 
The revised policy provisions 
become effective under these rules: 
1. They may be used in policies 
written on or after December 1, 
1947; 
2. They must be used whenever 
a company reprints its existing 
policy form and in any event 


must be in all policies written on 
or after May 1, 1948; 
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3. The amendatory endorse- 
ments (changing the 
standard provisions to the fourth 
revision) must be used when- 
ever a policy in the present form 
is written on or after December 
1, 1947; 


present 


+. All policies in the present 
form written before December 
1, 1947, and continuing in effect 
subsequent to that date, must be 
interpreted as _ respects 
dents occurring thereafter to 
afford policyholders all benefits 
of the fourth revision but in no 
event to diminish coverage. 


acci- 


At the writing of this article it is 
expected that the policies will be 
in effect in virtually every state in 
the United States. 


Declarations 

The changes in the declarations 
have been made solely for simpli- 
fication and clarification. 

A new reference note in the 
provisions booklet states that the 
effective hour and date of the pol- 
icy (Item 2) may be typed or 
printed in the space following 
“From.” This makes clear the 
existing option of each company 
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to have policies become effective 
either at the hour and minute de- 
sired, or at 12:01 a.m. standard 
time at the address of the named 
insured. 

In the medical payments cover- 
age (Item 3) the old reference to 
‘‘named insured” has been de- 
leted, since under the present 
manual rules the named insured 
must be included under all auto- 
mobile medical payments cover- 
ages. 

In Item 4 of the declarations in 
the basic policy, several revisions 
have been made. ‘“Truck load 
capacity” has been changed to 
“truck size,”’ since the latter is now 
the rating basis for liability cover- 
ages. Again, each company may 
now require either the serial num- 
ber or the motor number, but it is 
no longer mandatory to insert 
both. Neither of these changes is 
effective, however, in the combi- 
nation policy, since in each case 
the physical damage underwriters 
have found the present declara- 
tions to be essential. In both the 
basic and the combination there 
no longer is any reference to “‘fac- 
tory gross weight.” 

Former Item 7 (‘‘cancellations’’) 
has now been made optional and 
may or may not be required by the 
particular company. Such under- 
writing data are no longer be- 
lieved to be so important as to be 
made mandatory for all‘’companies. 


December 


Insuring Agreements 

The most numerous changes in 
the insuring agreements are edi- 
torial. Without enumerating all, a 
comparison of the present provi- 
sions with those in the new policy 
will show that thoughtful drafts- 
manship has effected considerable 
simplification. 

Certain of the changes should 
be specifically mentioned. In the 
bodily injuries and medical pay- 
ments coverages, the words “‘sick- 
ness or disease”’ have been added 
after “‘bodily injury,” to make 
evident that such are intended to 
be included. In medical payments, 
the phrase ‘“‘classified as pleasure 
and business” no longer qualifies 
‘“‘automobile,”” since the present 
manual rule permits such cover- 
age to be, written with respect to 
any classification of automobile 
used for any purpose. The medical 
payments coverage for “other 
automobiles” is now included in 
the “use of other automobiles” 
agreement. In the “defense, settle- 
ment, supplementary payments” 
provision, the standard bail bond 
clause now been incorpo- 
rated. 

The present qualification (a) in 
the ‘‘definition of insured,’ which 
concerns the injury or death of a 
named insured, has now been de- 
leted to accomplish a desirable 
broadening of coverage. The 


has 
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trailer qualification (b) in this in- 
suring agreement has also been 
deleted as unnecessary, since gen- 
eral exclusion (c) on trailers (for- 
merly applicable only to the 
named insured) is now applicable 
to “the insured.” The ‘“‘automo- 
bile defined” provision now in- 
cludes simpli- 
fied forms of 
coverage for 
both utility 
trailers and 
temporary sub- 
stitute automo- 
biles. 

The over-all 
improvement in 
the form of the 
insuring agree- 
ments should 
make the policy 
more attractive 
and understand- 
able. 





Exclusions 

We have 
noted above the 
change in the trailer exclusion and 
the elimination of “named in- 
sured” from the medical payments 
exclusion. Exclusion (d) on em- 
ployees has been changed to con- 
form to the recent statutory 
amendments which have made 
workmen’s compensation applica- 
ble to domestic servants under 
certain conditions. From the same 
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. . . changes have simplified and clarified 


AUTOMOBILE POLICY IS REVISED 2! 


exclusion the words ‘‘or while en- 
gaged in the operation, mainte- 
nance or repair of the automobile” 
have been deleted to make clear 
the intent with respect to em- 
ployees and to eliminate disputes 
concerning the meaning of the 
language. . 
Conditions 
There have 
been two lengthy 
conditions en- 
titled “‘medical 
and other re- 
ports; examina- 
tion” and “proof 
and payment of 
claim’”’ relating 
to medical pay- 
ments. These 
have now been 
combined into 
one brief con- 
dition called 
‘“medical re- 
ports; proof and 
payment of 
which 





claim,” 
omits many of the former detailed 
requirements. 

Various questions have arisen 
concerning the status of medical 
payments when other similar in- 
surance is available to the insured. 
To clarify the underwriting intent 
on this point, a new clause has 
been inserted in the “other insur- 
ance” condition, providing that 
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medical payments are excess only 
with respect to “drive-other-car” 
coverage and then are excess only 
over other valid and collectible 
*“medical payments” coverage (not 
accident and health insurance). 


Physical Damage Coverages 


With respect to the physical 
damage coverages in the combina- 
tion policy, there has been one 
substantive change and _ several 
editorial revisions which clarify 
the underwriting intent. 

The old exclusion relating to 
loss due to riot or civil commotion 
has been eliminated, thus effecting 
a desirable broadening of coverage 
with respect to all physical dam- 
age except 
hensive (whereunder such perils 
have always been covered). 


agreements compre- 


It now has been made clear in 
the declarations and the insuring 
agreement caption that compre- 
hensive coverage does not include 
loss caused by “‘upset.”? While this 
always has been the intent and has 


been expressed in the language of 


the insuring agreement itself, its 
from the declarations 
and the caption has caused some 
confusion in the past. 

In all the physical damage 
provisions it now has been stated 
that coverage is intended only 


omission 


for “direct and accidental’’ loss 
or damage, this always having 
been the underwriting intent. 
Coverages H and I (windstorm, 
etc., combined additional 
coverage) now specifically exclude 
‘rain, snow or sleet,” this again 
the intent in the 


and 


having. been 


past 
A Forward Step 

The new combination policy is 
designed to be written by either 
one or two companies, in con- 
formity with recent multiple line 
legislation. Study of further simpli- 
fication made possible by these 
laws is going forward. 

Language has its limitations, 
and the drafting of any insurance 
policy is a difficult task. Some 
complain of the automobile pol- 
icy’s length; others, that in many 
respects it is not sufficiently de- 
tailed and requires too much in- 
terpretation. To reconcile these 
two fundamentally different con- 
cepts of an insurance policy is the 
task of the Joint Forms Commit- 
tee. The fourth revision appears to 
be so great a step forward that a 
further general revision will prob- 
ably not be undertaken in the im- 
mediate future unless a radically 
different type of automobile pol- 
icy is contemplated. 





Your Tusurance Commissioners 


MARYLAND 


[He Honoraste CLaupEe A. Hantey, Insur- 
ance Commissioner of Maryland, was appointed 
to this office in May of this year. He received 
his LL.D. degree from Georgetown University in 
1928, in which year he was admitted to the bar. 
He served in the Maryland legislature from 
1935 to 1939. He is a member of the American 
Bar Association and the Baltimore County Bar 
Association, B.P.O. Elks, American Legion and 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. 


Howarp E. Gates is chief of the Maryland 
Insurance Department Rating Bureau. He was 


with the National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters (now National Bureau of 
Casualty Underwriters) in various capacities 
from 1925 to 1941. In addition to several in- 
surance company connections, he was for four 
years chief of the casualty insurance section ol 
the U. S. Maritime Commission. He was ap- 
pointed to his present post this August. 


Lewis W. O’Brien became casualty rate ana- 
lyst for the Maryland Insurance Department in 
\ugust, 1947. For ten years he was employed 
in the home office of the Maryland Casualty 
Company, then he joined the Massachusetts 
Bonding and Insurance Company as under- 
writer in their Washington, D. C., office. Fol- 
lowing this, he was an insurance examiner for 
the War Department and, after being released 
from the Army, served as an examiner in the 
insurance section of the Federal Public Housing 
Authority. 
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HON. LEO J. NOONAN 
CONNECTICUT 


R. Noonan has been chairman of the Connecticut Workmen’s 
M Compensation Commission since 1934. A native of Connecti- 
cut, he received his B.A. from Trinity College and his LL.B. from 
Yale University. He was admitted to the Connecticut bar in June, 
1917. After service in the Armed Forces in World War I, he en- 
gaged in the practice of law, and he held several posts in the Con- 
necticut General Assembly. In 1924, he was appointed Compensa- 
tion Commissioner for the First District of Connecticut, and has 
received successive appointments to date. 
































¢ The many _ conveniences 
and time-saving devices 
of modern life carry with 
them increased _responsi- 
bilities for our acts on 
the persons and property 
of others. Here is how 
insurance has met that 
challenge 


Protect Every Man’s Family 


HESE DAYs the members of a 

family find themselves in the 
position of enjoying a lot more lei- 
sure time than their ancestors ever 
had. During the years it has taken 
to arrive at this point, the average 
man and his family have added to 
their daily lives many new con- 
veniences, pleasures and _ time- 
saving devices, such as mechanical] 
improvements, means of trans- 
portation, more spacious and lux- 
urious home appointments, a 
wider circle of intimates, sporting 
activities, avocations of varying 
nature and services brought to the 
home by utilities and commercial 
firms, to mention only a few. 

All of these, and the many more 
too numerous to mention in this 
article, have broadened the scope 
and activities of family life. With 
this increase in activity, however, 
has come an increase in responsi- 
bility on the part of the family, as 
a whole and individually, for the 
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effects of their acts on other per- 
sons and property. This responsi- 
bility can and does result in lia- 
bility for accidents which happen 
in the home, on the property or 
any place outside the property; 
acts of children and domestic ani- 
mals, and individual acts that 
may Cause injury to the person or 
property of others. 

To keep pace with this tremen- 
deus increase in family responsi- 
bility, it was the duty of insurance 
companies to provide an insurance 
policy to cover and protect this 
almost universal comprehensive 
need. The insurance companies 
met this challenge with what is 
now known as the comprehensive 
personal liability policy. 

The coverage afforded by this 
policy is outlined briefly as follows: 

Coverage A: liability (bodily 
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injury, property damage and em- 
ployers’). ‘To pay on behalf of the 
insured all sums which the insured 
shall become obligated to pay by 
reason of the liability imposed 
upon him by law, or the liability 
of others assumed by him under 
written contract relating to the 
premises, for 

damages, in- 
cluding 
for care 
loss of 


dam- 
ages 
and 
services, be- 
cause of bodily 
injury, sickness 
or disease, in- 
cluding death 
at any time 
resulting there- 
from, sustained 
by any person 
or persons, and 
for damages be- 
cause of injury 
to or destruc- 
tion of prop- 
erty, including 
loss of its use. 

Coverage B: medical payments 
(premises and employees). To pay 
to or for each person who sustains 
bodily injury, sickness or disease, 
caused by an accident, while on 
the premises with the permission 
of an insured, or while elsewhere 
(1) if the accident arises out of the 
premises or a condition in the 
ways immediately adjoining or is 
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. responsibility has increased 
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caused by an animal owned by an 
insured or (2) if the injury is sus- 
tained by a residence employee 
while engaged in the employment 
of the insured, the reasonable ex- 
pense of necessary medical, surgi- 


cal, ambulance, hospital and pro- 
fessional nursing services and, in 

the event of 

death resulting 

from such in- 
jury, sickness 
or disease, the 
reasonable fu- 
neral expense, 
all incurred 
within one year 
from the date 
of accident. 

Under cov- 
erage **A.”’ 
bodily injury 
liability, prop- 
erty damage 
liability and 
employers’ 
liability cover- 
age is combined 
under a single 
standard limit of $10,000 on an 
occurrence basis. 

Under coverage ‘‘B,’’ medical 
payments coverage is afforded at a 
standard limit of $250 on a caused- 
by-accident basis. 

Other coverages available for 
additional premiums and by en- 
dorsement are as follows: 

1. The liability of members of 
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the household other than the 
named insured or his spouse, or 
relatives of either. 

2. One- or two-family dwell- 
ings rented by an insured to oth- 
residence purposes, or 
maintained by a resident of the 
insured’s household other than 
the named insured or his spouse. 

3. Premises medical on 
dences owned and occupied by 


ers for 


resi- 


the named insured or spouse other 
than the principal residence. 

4. Damage to golf equipment 
and replacement of glass. 

5. Business pursuits and water- 
craft. 

The following exclusions apply 
to this policy: 

1. Liability assumed other than 
under a written contract relating 


to premises. 

2. Aircraft. 

3. Watercraft and boats over 21 
feet in over-all length and all in- 


motor boats from 
premises. 
4. Motor vehicles, 


while 


board away 

trailers or 
semi-trailers, from 
premises. 

5. Business pursuits of an in- 
sured, other than activities therein 
which are ordinarily incident to 
non-business pursuits. 

6. Property in the care, custody 
and control of the insured. 

Professional services. 

8. Any obligation under any 

workmen’s compensation law. 


away 
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9. Under medical payments, to 
any person to or for whom bene- 
fits are payable under any work- 
men’s compensation law because 
of such injury, sickness, disease or 
death. 

10. Under medical 
to any person regularly residing 
on the premises other than resi- 
dence employees. 

11. Under medical payments, 
to any person while on premises 
because of a business conducted 


payments, 


thereon. 
Ihe insurance companies are 


justly proud of this comprehensive 


personal liability policy, which is 
now provided to cover the unpre- 
dictable hazards of 
high-risk, high-cost and high-value 
family life. 
agents and brokers should feel con- 
fident that they are rendering a 
real service in making sure that all 
families have one of these policies 
covering their personal liability. 

The problems which appear to 
face the producer are why, how 
and where to sell it. 

Why to sell it: It is the 
of every insurance agency man 
to provide his clients with free- 
from worry financial 
loss. —The comprehensive protec- 
tion is available and _ insureds 
should be told about it. It is an 
appealing policy which acts as an 
entree for approaching a new in- 
sured and further stimulates his 


high-speed, 


modern Insurance 


duty 


dom over 
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The policy covers this and many similar, possibly costly, situations 


interest for a complete analysis 
of his insurance needs, thus ena- 
bling the agent to submit a pro- 
posal for full insurance coverage. 

How to sell it: All insurance com- 
panies are well prepared through 
their agency departments to be of 
assistance in this regard. 

Where to sell it: All existing 
insureds are live and ready pros- 


pects. All home owners and all 
tenants of homes will be most ap- 
preciative of receiving enlighten- 
ment as to both policy coverage 
and information regarding their 
exposure to loss. 

There are somewhat more than 
5,000,000 home accidents annu- 
ally and this figure is on the in- 
crease, as the claim files of insur- 
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ance companies will attest. ‘Those 
accidents which injure the home 
folks can and do injure outsiders 
who come on the premises. 

Here are a few examples. The 
case of the guest skidding on a 
small rug, hurting her dignity 
and breaking her elbow at a cost 
to her host of $10,000. The case 
of the old stepladder which gave 
way under the cleaning woman, 
costing the owner $12,500. The 
case of the woman who tripped on 
a section of raised sidewalk and 
was awarded $11,000 by a jury. 
The neighbor who was nipped 
by a dog, and who sued for 
$10,000. The driver of an auto- 
mobile who was hit by a golf ball 
and put in a claim for $50,000. 

The cost of negligence is very 
great in dollars and cents. The 
public must be shown their liabili- 
ties, as there is no myth that re- 
sists the facts more stubbornly 
than the fond belief that home 
sweet home is a comparatively 
safe place. When this myth is ex- 
ploded, people buy comprehensive 
personal liability coverage, as evi- 
denced by the recent upswing in 
sales of this policy coincidental 
with the appearance of the article, 
*‘When Will You Be Sued?” in the 
Saturday Evening Post. 


I do not credit the article itself 


with the great increase in sales. 
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Rather, I believe that the article 
inspired agents and brokers to 
really go to work at selling this 
coverage. Agents distributed vast 
quantities of reprints of this article 
and followed them up to good ad- 
vantage. 

While it is true that many peo- 
ple read the article in the Satur- 
day Evening Post and then called 
on their agents to give them this 
protection, the important thing 
is that many agents became en- 
thusiastic about the sales possibili- 
ties of this coverage and did some- 
thing about it. Let’s hope that 
the momentum they built up is 
not allowed to die down now. One 
man’s family — every man’s family 
— needs this policy, and most of 
them will want it, if the need and 
the protection are explained sim- 
ply and convincingly. 





Christmas Seals 


MERRY CHRISTMAS 


Against Tuberculosis 
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FROM THE JOURNAL 


Six Years ~A go 


A successful agent gives good service — So many agents seem to feel that 
the public is price-conscious. A certain percentage of the public has always been 
price-conscious, and always will be. But . . . I maintain that if you offer the 
average American working man quality merchandise, good service and facilitate 
his payments, he will buy. We find that in like manner he wants the best insur- 
ance he can get, consistent with his ability to pay for it. — Leonard Dakin, 
“How We Are Reaching the Automobile Wage-Earner Market.” 


Four Years -Ago 
Cc 


A successful agent has a thorough knowledge of insurance — It can- 
not be said with certainty that a superior knowledge of the insurance business 
will enable any man to get a risk which isheld by a competitor, or from a pros- 
pect who purchases insurance from a rate standpoint alone. But it can be stated 
that over a period of time, knowledge and the proper application of such knowl- 
edge will bring results and will build business which competitors will find it 
difficult to disturb owing to the implicit confidence of the client in his salesman. 

J. E. Payne, “Do General Insurance Men Need More or Less Salesmanship?” 


Two Years Ago 


A successful agent takes pride in his profession — We need more art- 
ists in the insurance agency business——- men and women who have their 
hands, their heads and their hearts in the work. . . . Many of us have looked 
upon or looked to public relations as something apart, something tangible which 
could and would occur in a short period of time whereby the public would hold 
us in sudden higher regard. Unfortunately, it will not happen that way. We 
must earn the respect and confidence of the insurance public and the insurance 
companies we represent by qualifying ourselves as professional men and 
women. — Hunter Brown, “All Is Well — If” 
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MONUMENT. The charred tail of this A-26. FAMILY TRAGEDY. A father and his six-year-old son, starting 
photo plane marks the spot where pilot and off on a holiday flight, were both killed when this small cub 
mechanic were killed when the plane bored _ plane crashed a few minutes after taking off from the Morris- 
into a hill near Los Angeles while en routeto ville, Pennsylvania, airport. The pilot of the plane also died 
South America for aerial mapping work. while rescuers were carrying him to a hospital in Trenton, N. J. 


A Aviation 


Accident VV 


INTER "ION SMASH-UP. This Greyhound bus collided INFERNO. Driver of this car unwittingly 
head-on with a omy’ truck loaded with grapes ata highway inter- knocked loose a connection on an under- 
section near Tracy, California. Twenty-five persons were injured ground butane tank. Restarting the engine, 
in this terrific crash. Drivers of both the bus and the truck were a spark ignited gas fumes. Two burned to 
killed, as were two bus passéngers, aged thirteen and four. death, one was badly injured. 








MIRACLES DO HAPPEN. At the height of a 
heavy rainstorm, this car skidded at a slippery 
crossing, slid directly into the path of an oncom- 
ing Long Island, N. Y., railroad train and burst 
into flames. The driver succeeded in jumping clear! 


A Stop, Look and Listen 


TH 


TOO WET. Walking is unpleasant on this New York 
City street after a water main burst and sewers jammed 
with water-logged rubbish. This intrepid Department 
of Sanitation man, although bootless, is wading 
through his duties of clearing away floating debris. 


w.: " my ne 


BUT NO MIRACLE HAPPENED HERE. Two entire families, 
ten persons in all, were crowded into this automobile when it 
was struck by a passenger train at a crossing at Littleton, Col- 
orado. Only the bodies of the two men were identifiable. Bodies 
of the wives and children were mutilated beyond recognition. 


E NEWS 


TOO DRY. And too high is this 50-foot boat, TOO 
driven on rocks during a squall and held in position “Flyin 
by a rock the size of a man’s fist. Quick-thinking N. Y., 
skipper tied rigging to nearby trees, holding boat _ block. 
upright until high tide floated her off. contrq 
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NOR HERE. Flames are consuming the trailer-truck which was FIRE-FIGHTER FRUSTRATED. This Chi- 
hit by a Long Island passenger train at a Mineola, N. Y., cross- cago water tower fire truck was within a few 
ing and dragged several hundred feet along the tracks. Thetruck hundred yards of its goal (see right back- 
driver was killed, two crew members were injured andanervous ground) when struck by a Milwaukee Road 
passenger broke both legs as he jumped from the train. passenger train. One fireman was injured. 


oP bel UR ESS 


Miscellaneous VW 





OT. A three-alarm fire which swept the TOO WINDY. Salvage crews and police are examining several parked 
Tigers” night club in Jackson Heights, automobiles pinned underneath this pile of wreckage, once a plastic 
huickly spread to four other stores on the mold factory. The building collapsed when it was hit by high winds 
iremen fought the blaze for hours before in South Easton, Mass. One person was killed and fifteen others were 
ng it, several were felled by smoke. injured as gales of hurricane force ripped the roof from the building. 





CAVE-IN. When this two-story building collapsed in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., four laborers who were working in a nearby ditch were 
buried by falling bricks and rubble. Three of them were killed; the 
fourth was taken to a hospital, seriously injured. Rescuers above 
are searching the ruins for other possible victims. 


A (Collapse 
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BLOW-OUT. This wrecked Booneville, 
Ind., building formerly housed the munici- 
pal power plant, sole source of electricity for 
the community. The main boiler exploded, 
plunging the town of 4,500 into darkness. 


THE NEWS IN PICTURES 


Truck, W 


BREAK-THROUGH. Below are the battered re- FLARE-UP. Driver of this gasoline truck lost control and it 
mains of a trailer-truck which crashed through a__ overturned on a hill at Mountainside, N. J. Nearly 5,000 
bridge near Esperance, N. Y. Driver and helper gallons of blazing gasoline ran downhill, set fire to six 
were cremated when truck burst into flames. Also _ houses and a filling station. Damage was estimated at $30,- 
destroyed was a 15-ton cargo — of bubble gum! 000, but the driver suffered only minor injuries. 














A Youth Looks at Safety 


|) SHE PROBLEMS of peace and the 
"tS aca wars occupy our 
minds a good deal of the time these 
days. This is because war brings 
death, disability and destitution, 
like three fearsome plagues. In 
war, the triumvirate of misfortune 
like 


storm: 


descends 
the 
swift, deadly, 
seemingly un- 
avoidable. This 
we dread, and 
rightly so. 
Yet, there is 
in our midst, 
unknown to 
most, a killer, 
a maimer, a 
force that destitutes, that 
equalled in all the annals of war. 
This thing, this spectre, hovers 


State of Veu 


is un- 


over us, threatening to strike, not 
with the drama and force of war, 
but with the stealth of the assassin. 
I speak of traffic accidents, which 
we do not dread, unfortunately so. 


Last June Jules Haskel, then an eighth- | 
term student in Brooklyn’ s 
coln high school, was a fu st-prize winner 
in the highway safety essay contest spon- 
sored by the Chamber of Commerce of the fits 
York. His winning essay, 
slightly condensed, is printed here in the 
belief that it will be helpful to producers and 
everyone who is interested in the prevention 
of these costly accidents. 


By JULES HASKEL 


The introduction of 


the motor 


popular 


vehicle has wrought 
tremendous changes upon civiliza- 
generally 


tion. I believe it is 


conceded that 


ee 
| 


this change has 
Malian ties 1 been benefi- 
| cial. However, 
with the bene- 
there has 
also come a 
growing prob- 
lem Chat 
problem is the 
killing and 


maiming of 





thousands of people every year on 
our streets and highways. 

The problem of safety on our 
streets and highways must be ap- 
proached on three levels. These 
are: 

1. The level of the driver 

2. The level of the pedestrian 
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3. The level of the machines 
themselves and the roads 
upon which they are driv- 
en. 

On the level of the driver, I be- 
lieve that the community, and the 
community at times may encom- 
pass the whole country, can do 
the following: 


December 


examinations division of the state 
agency in charge of motor vehi- 
cles. Re-examinations are given 
to determine capability after an 
accident of a serious nature. Why 

not before? 
3. Passage of nationwide mini- 
mum license requirements. There 
isnoreason why 





1. F FRED 
driving appli- 
cants. This can 
be done _ best 
in the two up- 
per terms of 
high school. 
The state and 
the people suf- 
fer physical and 
financial losses 
due to vehicu- 
lar traffic ac- 
The 
should 
therefore 
dertake train- 
ing the driv- 
of these 


cidents. 
state 


un- 





ers 
vehicles. 

2. Periodically 
censed drivers to ascertain whether 
they are competent to drive a car. 
In the course of time a driver’s 
ability may depreciate due to 
some physical or mental cause not 
present or apparent at the time of 
the original examination. This 
situation can and should be 
remedied by expansion of the 


re-examine. li- 


JULES HASKEL 


. . a fight to survive 


citizens of one 
state with a 


reasonably ad- 


equate set of 
requirements 
for the issuance 
of a_ driver’s 
license should 
suffer for the 
inadequacy of 
the laws gov- 
erning the is- 
suance of li- 
censes in other 
states. Such is 
the state of af- 
fairs under the 
present system 
of widely differ- 
ing state laws. 
Since motor vehicle traffic is vers 
often an interstate matter, why not 
have it treated as such on the 
driver level? 

4. The strict enforcement of the 
spirit as well as the body of present 
laws and the passage of other nec- 
essary legislation governing the 
driver. Present methods of traffic 
law enforcement in many ways 
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resemble the tactics of “traffic 
law enforcement” during the days 
of the highwaymen of old. The 
driver commits his violation, and 
simply and impersonally pays his 
negligible fine. I do not advocate 
punishment more severe than that 
which already exists for the person 
who, due to normal human 
frailties, inadvertently violates the 
law. I do advocate more severe 
punishment for those who, be- 
cause of inexcusable negligence, 
violate laws governing the opera- 
tion of a motor vehicle. 

5. I, as a prospective driver, 
can and wll endeavor to prepare 
myself competently so that when 
I take upon myself the responsi- 
bility and privilege of driving an 
automobile, I will not endanger 
the lives and property of innocent 
people. 

6. I, as a citizen, can and will 
endeavor to support legislation, 
and urge the support of legislation 
on the part of those I know, that 
will make for more competent 
drivers. 


MEASURES FOR PEDESTRIANS 


On the pedestrian level, I ad- 
vocate the following measures: 

1. The building of roads and 
highways with a view toward 
pedestrian safety as well as to- 
ward the safety of the vehicular 
passenger. I have long had the 
impression that most streets and 
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highways, especially the latter, 
were built without, or with little, 
regard for the safety of the pedes- 
trian. Busy vehicular-pedestrian 
intersections should be equipped 
with either a traffic patrolman or 
traffic lights. Traffic islands should 
be provided at wide, busy traffic 
intersections and for trolley car 
passengers who must wait in the 
middle of the streets. 

2. The undertaking of a con- 
certed propaganda drive against 
the ignorance and violation of 
elementary traffic laws by pedes- 
trians. Drivers must at least pass 
a test that requires a knowledge 
of the rules and laws governing 
driving. A pedestrian can blithely 
go his merry way, disregarding, 
because of ignorance or careless- 
ness, the laws of safety. A cam- 
paign to inform these people and 
make them aware of the impor- 
tance of safety precautions will go 
a long way in lowering the shock- 
ingly large number of accidents 
that occur on our streets and high- 
ways every year. 

3. I, as a pedestrian, can and 
will acquaint myself with, and 
carry out, the laws governing 
pedestrian actions. 

4. I, as a pedestrian, can and 
well endeavor to make those about 
me conscious of their responsi- 
bilities as pedestrians. 

The level dealing with the 
safety of vehicles and highways 
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December 


Busy vehicular-pedestrian intersections should be policed 


and streets is last, but by all 
means not least in importance. On 
this level I advocate the following 
measures on the part of the com- 
munity: 

1. Periodic inspection of vehi- 
cles by the state to ascertain 
whether they are safe. Since the 
driving of a vehicle does not in- 
volve alone the safety of the 


driver, but of pedestrians and 
other drivers as well, the state 
should inspect, with the view of 
determining whether or not they 
are safe, all vehicles. Vehicles 
found unsafe would then have to 
be repaired so that they might 
pass the safety requirements of the 
state. 

2. The designing by automobile 
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manufacturers of cars that stress 
safe operation, with a secondary 
toward chrome and slim 
lines. The designing of auto- 
mobiles is not governed by the 
desire to produce a safe car alone, 
but also to produce an attractive, 
and so more salable, car. 

3. A progressive, farsighted pro- 
gram of state and national high- 
way improvement and construc- 
tion. The number of motor vehi- 
cles in the country, as well as their 
speed limits, are increasing. ‘These 
two changing conditions neces- 
sitate the modernizing of existing, 
and construction of new, highways 
and streets. Such construction 
should be carried out on a scale 
that will insure us adequate, safe 
highways and roads, and with 
such foresight that these roads and 
improvements shall not become 
antiquated in a short time. 


view 


4. I, as a prospective owner of 
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an automobile, and as one who 
constantly comes in contact with 
people owning vehicles, will en- 
deavor to keep my car, and also 
endeavor to urge those I know 
who own cars to keep their cars, 
in mechanical running order. 

5. I, as a citizen, shall support, 
and urge others to support, meas- 
ures that will bring better and 
safer vehicles and highways. 

The traffic accident triumvirate: 
death, disability and destitution, 
can be almost completely elimi- 
nated from our streets and high- 
ways. It can be done by an aroused 
people, aroused at the needless 
waste and futility of traffic ac- 
cidents, and backed by a state 
that is adequately equipped to 
protect its citizens. 

The will to survive is said to be 
strong in man. This is, in a greater 
sense than you or I realize, a fight 
to survive. 


Short Story 


A cub reporter was told to cut his stories to the bare essentials. 


He submitted the following: 


John Smith looked up the elevator shaft to see if the elevator 
was on its way down. It was. He would have been 45 this April. 


— Pacific Northwest Underwriter 





Court “Decisions - XXVI 
ALAN GRELLER 


Liability of Riding Academy — A young 
woman, along with a group of other 
people, rented a horse, already saddled, 
from a riding academy. As she mounted, 
the riding master made some adjustment 
to the saddle. She was riding for some 
time when the saddle slipped and fell off, 
throwing her to the ground and causing 
her personal injuries. In her suit against 
the riding academy, the trial court dis- 
missed her complaint, but the appellate 
court reversed the judgment and ordered 
a new trial, holding that the fact that the 
saddle became loose in some way gave 
rise to an inference that the saddling was 
done either in a careless or improper 
manner or that the equipment was in 
some way defective. (Rafter v. Du- 
brock’s Riding Academy (California 
1946) 171 P. 2d 459.) 

oF 9 

Liability of Swimming Pool Operator 
\n 11-year-old boy was seriously injured 
when, in diving into a swimming pool 
from a diving board, he struck another 
swimmer. No life guard was present at 
the time. Suit was brought against the 
swimming pool operator on the boy’s 
behalf and the jury returned a verdict in 
his favor on which judgment was en- 
tered. This was affirmed on appeal. 
(Ross v. The Breakers, Inc. (New Jersey 
1946) 49 A. 2d 14.) 


Liability of Landlord—A woman 
tenant was about to descend a common 
stairway to the basement when the top 
step collapsed, causing her to fall down 
the stairway to the concrete basement 
floor and inflicting serious personal in- 
juries on her. She sued her landlord and 
the jury returned a verdict in her favor 
for $10,000. She consented to a reduc- 
tion to $6,500 and judgment was entered 
against the landlord for that amount. 
On appeal the judgment was sustained, 
the court being of the opinion that the 
sum recovered was not excessive. (Mar- 
shall v. St. Louis Union Trust Company 
(Missouri 1946) 196 S. W. 2d 435.) 

ae 

Liability of Property Owner — A man 
and his wife, in clearing a space on their 
property preparatory to erecting a 
building, had raked some dry grass into 
a pile. The man sat down for a rest and 
lit a cigarette. The head of the match 
broke off and started a fire in the pile of 
dry grass. Despite the efforts of the man 
and wife to extinguish the blaze, it 
quickly spread to the adjoining prop- 
erty, causing considerable damage. The 
owner of the adjoining property brought 
suit against them and recovered a judg- 
ment for $800, which was affirmed on 
appeal. (Gute v. Halstead (California 
1946) 170 P. 2d 1016.) 





Usable Ideas for Today 


Hazarps oF Bic Business 


Crime, they say, doesn’t pay. 
Nevertheless, there is a crime wave 
going on in the United States, and it’s 
not on the wane, either. In the first six 
months of 1947, burglaries and lar- 
cenies in cities were up 1 percent and 
2 percent, respectively, over the same 
period in 1946; 77 percent and 74 per- 
cent, respectively, in rural areas! Dur- 


ing that same period, the value of 


property lost through burglaries and 
thefts was: more than $26,500,000 in 
urban areas alone. These statistics — 
remember, they cover only half a year 
— constitute a very good reason why 
burglary insurance is a fertile field for 
agents; and the insurance companies’ 
over-all increase in burglary and theft 
premiums written indicates that it is 
not a neglected field. 

What is often neglected, however, 
is a vitally important supplement to 
the burglary and robbery policy 
known as accounts receivable insur- 
ance, a casualty coverage which is 
also written, in somewhat different 
form, by fire companies. Accounts re- 


ceivable insurance covers destruction 
(by fire, windstorm, flood, explosion, 
riot, etc.) or theft 'of those irreplace- 
able records which show money due a 
business firm. Business organizations 
which have many charge customers, 
or who customarily do a great amount 
of business on a deferred payment 
basis, may —especially at certain 
times of the year — have very large 
sums due them, and if their records are 
stolen or destroyed it may be impos- 
sible to reconstruct them and collect 
the money. These accounts represent 
past transactions, money already 
spent, water over the dam. Their loss 
can be a heavy blow to a business. 
Since there is a large liability, ac- 
counts receivable risks naturally must 
be selected with care. Companies gen- 
erally prefer to limit their writings to 
well managed, well established busi- 
ness organizations in fireproof or semi- 
fireproof, sprinkler-equipped build- 
ings, in neighborhoods where there is 
adequate fire and police protection. 
High class department stores are ex- 
cellent risks; so are wholesalers and 
distributors. Incidentally, since the 
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terms of the policy require statements 
each month of the total accounts re- 
ceivable, there is opportunity for the 
agent to keep in constant touch and 
be johnny-on-the-spot when addi- 
tional insurance is needed. 


A 7 y 


AND OF SMALL BusINEss 


Che little fellow — the small store- 
keeper whose accounts receivable are 
not likely to be either numerous or 
large — has little need for accounts 
receivable insurance — very likely he 
knows by heart the names of all his 
customers and what they owe him. On 
the other hand, he is as vulnerable as 
the larger business to burglary or 
theft; loss of his merchandise can wipe 
out years of hard work. 

Storekeepers burglary and robbery 
insurance, covering loss of money, 
securities and merchandise up to $250, 
is an ideal low-cost policy for the 
small business. Any number of $250- 
limit units may be purchased; if three 
are taken, there is a 50 percent dis- 
count on the second and third. 

This is a low-premium package 
policy which should lend itself well to 
a direct mail campaign along the gen- 
eral lines described in last month’s 
Je JURNAL., 


A 


Berrer Let A BETTER LETTER 
Do Ir Now 


Anyone planning a mail campaign 
of any kind will be interested in 
R. W. Smiley’s article, “Make Your 
Letters Builders,” page 47. In direct 
mail selling, the appearance of the 


envelope counts, too, since it may be 
meeting its prospective client for the 
very first time. One company dis- 
covered that letters mailed in win- 
dow envelopes brought 40 percent 
higher returns, particularly when 
mailed between the 25th of one month 
and the 10th of the next. Apparently, 
window envelopes are associated in 
the public mind with monthly bills 
and while one would not expect these 
to be opened with enthusiasm, at least 
they were opened — and people were 
so pleased not to find a bill inside, 
they were unusually receptive to the 
contents. 

In this general connection - 
because we think it’s a good jingle 
we print below a short rhyme by Car- 
oline Wells which originally appeared 
in the Saturday Evening Post and was re- 
printed in a company house organ: 


-and 


Tue Ciicué 


We beg to advise and wish to state 

That yours has arrived of recent 
date. 

We have it before us, its contents 
noted. 

Herewith enclosed are the prices 
quoted. 

Attached you will find, as per 
your request, 

Che sample you wanted; 
would suggest 

Regarding the matter and due to 
the fact 

That. up to this moment your 
order we’ve lacked 

We hope you will not delay it 
unduly 

And we beg to remain, yours very 
truly. ‘ 


and we 





* Government contract 
bonding and Federal of- 
ficial bonding are ap- 
proaching prewar condi- 
tions; those interested 
should carefully study 
these official requirements 


U. S. Bonding Regulations 


ITH THE RETURN Ol govern- 

\ VY ment contracting to some- 
thing close to prewar conditions, 
the regulations of the Federal 
government departments pertain- 
ing to the execution of bonds (both 
contract and Federal official) are 
published herewith for the infor- 
mation and guidance of compa- 
nies, agents and brokers. Failure t 
comply with any of the following re- 
quirements will result in the rejection 
of the bond offered and consequent 
delay and inconvenience for all 
concerned. 

Treasury Department regula- 
tions (Department Circular #69, 
dated 11/21/07) require surety 
companies authorized by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to execute 
obligations on behalf of the United 
States, to file card powers of at- 
torney (Treasury Department 
Form 272, which may be obtained 
from the Section of Surety Bonds, 
Treasury Department) for persons 
executing these obligations or to 


By HOWARD M. STARLING 








attach a specific power of attorney 
covering the action of the agent 
in the execution thereof. If a per- 
son for whom there is no power of 
attorney card on file executes a 
bond, there must be attached to 
the bond an original, specific 
power of attorney, describing the 
obligation for which the power 
is given. 

A certified copy of a general 
power of attorney is not acceptable 
to the Treasury Department, and 
any bonds accompanied by such 
instruments must be ratified by 
the home office or re-executed by 
an attorney in fact, having author- 
ity on file to execute such instru- 
ments. For instance, John Doe 
holds an unlimited power of at- 
torney for a surety company, but 
no card form has been filed with 
the Treasury Department. He exe- 
cutes a bond (either contract or 
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Federal official) and attaches to 
the bond a certified copy of his 
power of attorney. A bond so exe- 
cuted must be ratified by the home 
office of the surety company or re- 
executed by an attorney in fact 
with card power on file. Certified 
copies of powers of attorney should 
not be attached 
to instruments, 
unless specifi- 
cally requested 
by the govern- 
ment official 
requiring the 
bond. 

The card 
power of attor- 
ney must cover 
the class of in- 
strument exe- 
cuted. For ex- 
ample, many 
companies have 
filed powers of 
attorney which 
are limited to a 
class of bonds: 
an 


namely, 
agent may have unlimited author- 
ity on contract bonds, but not be 


authorized to execute judicial 
bonds, Federal official bonds or 
license or permit bonds. 

The total obligation executed 
must not exceed the amount of 
the authority on file. By way of 
example, an agent having author- 
ity in the amount of $100,000, 


HOWARD M. STARLING 


. regulations must be observed 


December 


having signed the original obli- 
gation in that amount, cannot 
execute a consent of surety to a 
change order or supplemental 
agreement which increases the ob- 
ligation of the surety in excess of 
the $100,000. 

A company may not execute a 
bond guaran- 
teeing the per- 
formance of a 
public works 
contract in ex- 
cess of the 
underwriting 
limitation im- 
posed by the 
Treasury De- 
partment (T.D. 
Form 356). In 
such cases 
suretyship must 
be arranged. A 
bond guaran- 
teeing a supply 
contract may 
be executed in 
excess of the 
imposed under- 
writing limitation if the excess 
over the limitation is reinsured in 
a company on the Treasury De- 
partment list of approved sureties 
and Treasury Department Form 


co- 


‘369 properly executed and at- 


tached to the bond. 

The attorney in fact must be 
empowered to execute obligations 
by his sole signature if obligations 
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so executed are to be acceptable. 
As an example, John Doe has 
been authorized by a surety com- 
pany to execute bonds as a resi- 
dent vice president only when 
signing jointly with James Smith, 
resident assistant secretary. Nei- 
ther John Doe nor James Smith 
may execute an obligation by his 
signature alone. 

Signatures on executed obliga- 
tions must be identical with name 
on card power of attorney. Spe- 
cifically, John M. Doe has power 
of attorney on file; therefore he 
cannot execute obligations as 
J. M. Doe or J. Manly Doe, etc. 

Authority of executing agent 
must be broad enough to cover 
obligation executed. For instance, 
a company has authorized an 
agent to execute “‘any and all 
bonds.” Such agent may not exe- 
cute stipulation and consent agree- 
ments, riders, etc. 


MAKE SIGNATURE LEGIBLE 


Signature of attorney in fact 
must be legible. Every execution 
should have name of such execut- 
ing official printed, typewritten or 
rubber stamped under the signature. 

Authority on file must be dated 
coincident with or prior to date 
of execution. Specifically, an at- 
torney in fact whose power of at- 
torney is dated October 1, 1947, 
may not execute an obligation 
dated prior to that date even 
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though the execution is actually 
done on a date subsequent. 

The proper corporate name of 
the surety must be used wherever 
it appears in the instrument. Ex- 
ample: the name of the “‘United 
States Accident and Casualty 
Company” may not be written as 
the ‘“‘U. S. Accident and Casualty 
Company.” 

The state of incorporation of the 
surety must be included, as in the 
following example: ‘‘ United States 
Accident and Casualty Company, 
a corporation organized and exist- 
ing under the laws of New York, 
New York,” or ‘United States 
Accident and Casualty Company, 
a New York Corporation, New 
York, N. Y.” If the home office 
of the company is not located in 
the state of incorporation, the 
state of incorporation as well as 
the address of the home office 
must be shown, such as: ‘‘United 
States Accident and Casualty 
Company, a corporation organized 
and existing under the laws of 
New York, with principal office at 
Baltimore, Maryland.” Local ad- 
dresses or addresses of branch of- 
fices should not be used in the 
body of bond forms. 

An impression seal of the surety 
must be attached. The Treasury 
Department will not accept a 
sticker or adhesive seal unless a 
specific resolution of the board of 
directors of the surety has author- 
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ized the use of such seal and filed 
a copy of the resolution with the 
department, together with an 
opinion of the legal department 
of the company, to the effect that 
the use of other than an impression 


seal is not contrary to the laws of 


the state of domicile of the surety. 
\UTHENTIC CORRECTIONS 


\ny and all corrections or al- 
terations in bonds must be authen- 
ticated by marginal notations, 
duly signed and sealed by the 
surety, describing the alteration or 
correction and consenting to the 
change. An erasure for the correc- 
tion of a typographical error, in- 
cluding strikeovers of type, must 


be initialed by the attorney in 
fact. 

All bonds in favor of the United 
States of America are approved 
by the Section of Surety Bonds, 
Treasury Department, except post 
office bonds. However, both the 
Post Office Department and the 
War Department require separate 
filings of power of attorney cards, 
since filing in one department does 
not meet the requirements of the 
other. 

Observance of the foregoing is 
necessary by all in the industry so 
that the service of the surety busi- 
ness to government, one of its best 
customers, will be materially im- 


proved. 








7M 
HENDERSON, 


**Get a load of the new member!” 





¢ The average business let- 
ter is so bogged down 
with meaningless, time- 
worn phrases that it be- 
comes an unworthy repre- 
sentative of its writer 
and his business methods 


Make Your Letters Builders 


\ ITHIN THE PAST 24 hours 
\ you have probably done 
one or more of the following com- 
monplace things: 

Dictated a 
sell, explain, request, inform, per- 


business letter to 


suade or otherwise communicate 
to someone your thoughts, emo- 
tions or needs. 

Used the convenient method of 
talking the letter into the mouth- 


piece of a right-at-hand dictating 


machine. 

Used the economical 5¢ air mail 
stamp to speed some important 
letter to its destination. 

Multiplied 
utilizing such 
equipment as the multigraph, 
mimeograph or electric typewriter; 
hastened their dispatch by the use 
of such mailing facilities as the 
addressograph machine, mechani- 
cal envelope sealer, postage meter 
and other time-saving devices. 

All these products of an inven- 
tive America have common aims 


your communica- 


tions by modern 
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convenience, speed and econ- 
omy with particular emphasis 
on speed. Wonders have been ac- 
complished in saving the time of 
dictator, transcriber and mail 
clerk. Little short of 
is the extent to which mail planes 
have reduced the time 


dispatch and delivery. But how 


miraculous 
between 


about the message itself, the prod- 
uct which has inspired inventors 
to put all this time-saving equip- 
ment at the disposal of correspond- 
ents? How about the elapsed time 
between salutation and signature? 
Is the thought-transference proc- 
ess speedy, efficient, economical, 
geared to the streamlined trend 
of the times? 

Too seldom. 

Exceptions there are, of course, 
or the reading of incoming mail 
would be an insufferably tedious 
task. The average letter, however, 
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is a slow-footed, heavy-going ane- 
mic “‘mail ambassador’? which 
makes a stumbling entry, a con- 
fused and formalized ‘‘presenta- 
tion” and a shuffling exit. 


Hasit Is To BLAME 


Does that mean that our inven- 
tors are smart and our correspond- 
ents dumb? Fortunately, an em- 
phatic ‘“‘No” to that. It is not a 
case of dull letters being turned 
out by dull minds, but of lifeless, 
stereotyped letters being written 
by correspondents whose minds, 
education and fluent vocabulary 
should, but do not, find expression 
in their letters. The potential im- 
provement to crisp, concise, hu- 
man, conversational mail contacts 
lies just below the surface of time- 
formed, imitative habits which 
stem from an era of formalized 
correspondence. Realizing that, 
many large concerns are now sup- 
porting letter-improvement pro- 
grams designed to give those bad 
habits a much needed burial and 
replace them with a sound and 
sensible letterwriting technique 
that will utilize the tremendous 
power of mail contacts as builders 
of business, good will and prestige. 

There is plenty of justification 
for this long-overdue reform ac- 


tivity. The getting and holding of 


business patronage depends upon 
contacts — and in most lines of 
business contacts by mail out- 
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number oral and face-to-face con- 
tacts by at least 100 to 1 —in 
many large establishments by 
over 1,000 to 1. The problem, 
then, is to make the English lan- 
guage, as used in business letters, 
reach standards of simplicity, sin- 
cerity and conciseness that will 
compare favorably with business 
conversations on the street corner 
or across a counter or desk. 


Lack EFFECTIVENESS 

Ponder on the incoming letters 
which you are called upon to read, 
understand (often no simple mat- 
ter) and answer week in and week 
out, and you’ll marvel at how far 
short they are of such an easily 
attainable standard of vigorous, 
effective contacts. Where ordinary 
business expediency would call for 
a letter that is warm and friendly, 
the tone is cold and impersonal. If 
you know the correspondent, you 
may make excuses for him. ‘‘He 
isn’t that sort of chap, really,”’ you 
explain. “It’s just his style of 
writing.” But it isn’t really his 
style — which is the heart of the 
whole problem. His letter vocabu- 
lary doesn’t do justice to the way 
he thinks, nor to the way he talks. 
He’s no longer himself when he 
starts to dictate. He strings to- 
gether a succession of imitative ex- 
pressions and sentence construc- 
tions that seem to be the common 
property of letterwriters. No won- 
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der his personality is smothered 
when he is content to express 
himself within the limitations of 
outmoded, hand-me-down phrase- 
ology that should have been 
discarded along with gaslight 
illumination, letter and 
stand-up desks. 

An article on 
letterwriting 
should proba- 
bly be supported 
by at least a few 
frinstance ex- 
amples. Since 
we started to 
talk about time- 
wasting we (and 
you) can offer 


presses 


any number of 
cases in point. 


First of all, 
there is the 
tendency to use 
the opening and 
closing para- 
graphs for out- 
dated ceremo- 
nials which 
Rudolph Flesch, author of that 
excellent book, Plain Talk, would 
probably describe as ‘‘empty 
words” — both empty and super- 
fluous. How often we still receive 
letters which open with ‘‘We have 
before us for acknowledge- 
ment .” or “We are in receipt 
of your letter” — the former hav- 
ing the quality of a pompous 
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. . . letters are important products 
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Major Hoopleism, the latter being 
an inane proclaiming of the obvi- 
ous. To be charitable, adherence 
to these long established openers 
represents time-formed habit rather 
than purposeful choice. But is that 
a valid excuse? Would the use of 
such a stilted and stereotyped 
greeting be ex- 
cused in the 
case of a sales- 
man making a 
personal call? 
Practically 
every business, 
and notably the 
business of in- 
surance, devel- 
ops its own 
technical vo- 
cabulary or 
trade lingo. Al- 
though under- 
standable 
enough to those 
who live with 
these terms and 
employ them in 
daily contacts 
with associates, to the layman 
they are mystifying and unintelli- 
gible. Insurance, for instance, 
should be explained to prospects 
in plain English, although it is too 
seldom done. In that connection, 
C. D. McVay, president of the 
Ohio Farmers Insurance Com- 
pany, attending the September 
meeting of the Insurance Adver- 
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tising Conference as one of the 
featured program speakers, told 
the following story which points 
its own moral. It so perfectly illus- 
trates the virtue of writing in sim- 
ple terms which the reader will 
immediately understand that it 
deserves wide circulation. 

“It appears that a foreign-born 
plumber in New York City wrote 
to the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards that he had found hydro- 
chloric acid did a good job of 
cleaning out clogged drains. The 
Bureau wrote: “The efficacy of 
hydrochloric acid is indisputable, 
but the corrosive residue is incom- 
patible with metallic permanence.’ 
The plumber replied he was glad 
the Bureau agreed. Again the 
Bureau wrote: ‘We cannot assume 
responsibility for the production 
of toxic and noxious residue with 
hydrochloric acid and suggest you 
use an alternate procedure.’ The 
plumber was happy again that the 
Bureau agreed with his idea. Then 
the Bureau wrote: ‘Don’t use 
hydrochloric acid. It eats hell out 
of the pipes.’ ”’ 

CLUTTERED CLOSINGS 

Closing paragraphs are over- 
crowded parking places for empty 
words, rubber-stamp leave-tak- 
ings which have held over from 
the Gay ’Nineties. A little study 
will show that the word-padding 
here is usually the result of leaning 
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upon such participial crutches as 
“trusting,” “assuring,” ‘“‘believ- 
ing,” “hoping,” “‘awaiting’’ and 
the like to get that concluding 
paragraph under way. If a corre- 
spondent feels that in “winding 
up”’ a letter he can take his spring- 
board participles or leave them 
alone, it is usually an empty boast. 
The one opener is almost sure to 
lead to two or three more until 
both dictator and reader breathe 
a sigh of relief when they finally 
lead to the inevitable “‘we are”’ or 
“TI am” to precede the “‘very truly 
yours.” The habitual use of such 
hanging participles seldom fails to 
echo, however faintly, the quill- 
pen days when they introduced the 
ceremonial “. .. beg to  sub- 
scribe myself your very humble 
and obedient servant.’ Modern 
letters, like modern automobiles, 
should have dependable brakes 
which will bring them to a clean- 
cut, decisive stop when they have 
completed their travel. 

Throughout the letter, too, 
many correspondents, probably 
unconsciously influenced by the 
wordy, labored start of the letter, 
construct their sentences on the 
theory that a simple statement or 
question somehow gains in cour- 
tesy, dignity and impressiveness 
if it is buttressed fore and aft with 
introductory, explanatory or sup- 
plementary words. 

A few case histories from the 
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Outmoded, hand-me-down phraseology smothers personality 


contemporary correspondence of 


a prominent concern will illus- 
trate the prevalence of word-i-tis. 
In its original form a transmittal 
letter carrying a check started out: 


“The enclosed check for $_____ 
is in payment of . . .” 


A correspondent who felt that the 
utilitarian simplicity was too forth- 


right, decided to “doll it up” a 
little and came up with this varia- 
tion: 


**We are enclosing herewith our 
check in the amount of $_____., 
same representing payment 
vas 


Encouraged by what he believed 
to be the more businesslike ver- 
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sion, he was inspired to add the 
following embellishment: 
“This is to inform that 
we are enclosing herewith. . .” 


you 


Warming to the idea of his edi- 
torial improvements, he added 
still another cubit to the letter’s 


stature: 


**Please note that the purpose of 
this letter is to inform you that 
we are enclosing herewith our 
check in the amount of $____ 

full 


same being in and final 


payment of . 

The tragic sequel to the evolu- 
tion of this dropsical monstrosity 
is that it required a long-overdue 
spot check of that department’s 
correspondence to disclose that 
this masterpiece attained the rec- 
ognition of a “‘standardized form” 
and had been in use for some time. 


ComMon EXAMPLES 
[f the foregoing may appear to 
be an extreme case, your own 
memory will recall such circum- 

locutions as the following: 
“Investigation shows that” (a 
direct and concise lead-in) be- 
comes ‘‘We have now had an 
opportunity to check into this 
matter and are pleased to be able 
to inform you that. .’ The 
colored minister’s well publicized 
sermon formula, ‘‘First I dun tells 
*em what [’ze gwine to tell ’em,”’ 
is applied in such empty-worded 
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running starts as “‘We want to 
take this opportunity to call your 
attention to... ,” “Please be 
advised that . . . ,” ““We would 
offer it as our considered opinion 
that. In place of the two 
down-to-business words, ‘‘You 
may,”’ there is a general preference 
for some such affectation as ‘““We 
are pleased to advise that it will 
now be in order for you to. 

[It is significant, too, that these 
wordy substitutes for direct state- 
ments become not only time- 
wasting, but egotistical, since the 
elaboration almost invariably starts 
off with the personal pronoun. 
We-i-tis is a prevalent form of 
word-i-tis. An immediate gain in 
friendliness, and loss of deadwood, 
is achieved when ‘“‘you” and 
“your” are emphasized in letters 
rather than ‘“‘we” and “our.” 
Writing from the reader’s view- 
point, rather than our own, is not 
only good manners but good sales- 
manship. 


THE “Your” TREATMENT 

For example, “We are pleased 
to acknowledge, with many thanks, 
receipt of your check in the 
amount of $45” gains in both 
speed and cordiality if given the 
“your” treatment: “Your $45 
check just reached us. Many 
thanks.” Cultivation of the “‘you”’ 
attitude also makes it easier to 
write in a spirit of conversational 
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informality. For example, contrast 
these two versions: (1) ‘“‘We are 
pleased to be able to advise you 
that the report for which you 
wrote has been forwarded’’; (2) 
**You’ll be glad to know that the 
report you requested is on its way 
to you.”’ And these: (1) ““We urge 
you to give this matter your care- 
ful consideration”; (2) ‘‘Your 
careful consideration of this mat- 
ter will be much appreciated.” 
How would we picture the corre- 
spondent who hogs the limelight 
with a persistent use of “‘I,” “‘we”’ 
and ‘‘our’’? Doesn’t it suggest the 
type of person who leans back 
comfortably in his chair to light 
his own cigarette — and then, as 
an afterthought, leans forward to 
offer a light to his guest? Or the 
lack of breeding and good man- 
ners which would prompt him to 
push through a doorway first and 
let his guest follow meekly behind? 
To inject that refreshing spirit of 
graciousness and courtesy into 
contacts by mail requires only a 
common-sense application of that 
splendid definition, ‘““True cour- 
tesy is an outward expression of an 
inward consideration for others.” 
It is no wonder that business 
concerns throughout the country 
are giving serious thought to how 
they may best come to grips with 
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this problem of letter improve- 
ment. In every business, whether 
it deals with tangibles or intangi- 
bles, business letters constitute one 
of its most important manufac- 
tured ‘“‘products.’”? Much depends 
upon whether those letters are 
business builders or business blun- 
ders. The possibility for improve- 
ment is as obvious as the need for 
it. The crying need is for less 
cloudy, confused clap-trap and 
more simple, sunny sincerity. And 
it might help to keep correspond- 
ents on the sunny side of the street 
if they would ponder, and apply, 
that pithy observation, “Words 
are like sunbeams; the more they 
are condensed the deeper they 
burn.” 
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SPECIAL STUDY SECTION 


What Is Total Disability? 


t was VOLTAIRE who said that 
I “words were given us with 
which to conceal our thoughts,”’ 
and he spoke more truly than he 
knew. He might have added — 
“and with which to keep lawyers 
busy.” In the courts a high per- 
centage of time is spent by judges 
and counsel in an attempt to de- 
cide what the parties meant when 
they said or wrote a given set of 
words. 

In view of this, it is a tribute to 
underwriters that so_ relatively 
little litigation is concerned with 
the construction of insurance poli- 
cies. When one considers the mil- 
lions of contracts, riders, endorse- 
ments, forms, slips, etc., put into 
circulation every day by insurers of 
all types, the number of suits 
which they produce is remarkably 
low. 

Now and again, however, there 
is a bit of phraseology which con- 
tinues to haunt the courts year 
after year with amazing persist- 
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ence. Such a one is “total disa- 
bility,” as that phrase has been 
employed in accident and health 
policies. During the last 15 years 
the question of properly constru- 
ing and applying this clause has 
arisen in approximately 400 cases, 
distributed throughout nearly all 
the states. 

Here, as always, the present 
finds its explanation in the past. 
If one traces the history of the 
disability clause through its earlier 
days, one will find a series of ac- 
tions and reactions among com- 
panies, policyholders and_ the 
courts which should be presently 
ripe to settle upon a satisfactory 
middle ground. 

The distinction between the 
so-called “‘occupational’”’ and the 
“general” disability clauses is well 
known. In the former it is speci- 
fied that an insured shall receive 
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benefits if he is disabled from 
pursuing /zs occupation, while in 
the latter, benefits are restricted to 
disability to perform anv occupa- 
tion. It may be said in general that 
prior to about 1932 the former or 
occupational type was the one 
most usually written. 


REASON FOR LIBERALITY 


In dealing with that form of 
clause, the courts adopted their 
traditional attitude of construing 
it most liberally in favor of in- 
sureds. They gave as their reason 
the fact “‘that the insured has no 
voice in the selection or arrange- 
ment of the words employed and 
that the language of the contract 
is selected with great care and 
deliberation by experts and legal 
advisers employed by, and acting 
exclusively in, the interest of the 
insurance company. . . .” 

The result was that in a number 
of cases insureds were permitted 
to continue to collect benefits, on 
the grounds that they could no 
longer pursue the occupation held 
at the time the policy was issued — 
even though they were able to 
earn substantial sums of money in 
other fields. The extent to which 
this occurred turned out to be 
greater than could be comfort- 
ably accepted. It became ap- 
parent that some more restrictive 
phraseology was necessary. 

The “occupational” type of 


clause began to be pushed more 
and more into the discard, and its 
place began to be taken by the 
more strictly worded “general’’ 
clause now in almost universal 
use. Nearly all of the present poli- 
cies are worded in such fashion 
that, after an initial period of 
occupational disability, a claimant 
can only continue to receive bene- 
fits if he is ‘“‘wholly and continu- 
ously disabled from engaging in 
any occupation or employment for 
wage and profit.” 


Posirion Not [MPREGNABLE 


It may have been that the 
draftsmen of such a clause felt that 
they had reached an impregnable 
position when it was put into their 
contracts and policies. If such was 
the case, they were destined for 
disillusionment — as the conse- 
quent actions of both policyhold- 
ers and courts have shown. 

Insureds may have been advised 
by their lawyers that words of a 
contract are to be “given their 
ordinary and popularly accepted 
meaning” and likewise that “the 
intention of the parties to, and the 
meaning of, a contract are de- 
duced from the language and con- 
tents of the contract, and where 
the terms are plain and unambigu- 
ous the contract is conclusive.” 
Insureds may have had these 
doctrines quoted to them by 
adjusters of their claims. 
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Still, they refused to believe that 
their rights to benefits under the 
new ‘“‘total disability” clause were 
subject to their condition being 
utterly helpless and their outlook 
completely hopeless. Time and 
again they took their cases to 
court. Upon arrival there they 
found that in a predominant num- 
ber of cases the judges shared their 
disbelief. 


OBJECTION TO RiGIDITY 


The majority of courts have 
found the “utterly helpless and 
completely hopeless” interpreta- 
tion: too rigid to be accepted even 
though the words of the clause, 
taken as they are written, could 
lead to no other result. Their 
sympathies for claimants (perhaps 
originally induced by the eco- 
nomic depression existing when 
the clause came into general use) 
have been such that they have 
felt compelled to add one or more 
of the additional phrases. The 
courts have been careful to explain 
that they consider themselves to 
be “construing” or “interpreting” 
the clause in such fashion as to 
have it say what the companies 
really intended. 

Theoretical lawyers may at this 
point contend, with accuracy, that 
the minority of courts — those 
who take the general total disa- 
bility clause as it is written and 
give to its words their usual and 
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accepted sense — are on sounder 
legal ground. However, it would 
seem that to practical underwrit- 
ers, the important fact is that the 
vast majority of courts do not take 
this view. Rightly or wrongly, 
from a theoretical standpoint one 
finds more and more judges in- 
clined to accept as precedents the 
growing number of cases in which 
the bench feels free to insert new, 
qualifying phraseology which will 
produce a result more favorable to 
claimants than does the clause as 
written. 


INFLUENCE UPON LITIGATION 


This explains both the volume 
of litigation on this subject and 
the confusion referred to earlier. 
Knowing that he will meet with 


judicial sympathy if the case is 


tried, an insured is far more likely 
to go to court than if he were sure 
of being confronted with a strict 
construction of his policy. Fur- 
thermore, it is expectable that the 
precise results will be neither com- 
pletely predictable nor wholly 
uniform. These “revisions” and 
“constructions” have really been 
educated guesses by jurists, who 
are generally laymen in insurance, 
as to what technicians in the field 
meant, or should have meant, 
when the clause was written. It is 
not surprising that all judges did 
not guess in the same way. 
However, if underwriters see fit 
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to prepare and produce some form 
of wording which squares with the 
courts’ conception of clarity and 
fairness, it is only reasonable to 
assume that the process of “‘con- 
struction” and “interpretation” 
which has been applied to the 
present clause will cease. If what 
is written is con- 
sidered by the 
courts to be fair 
and clear, it 
can be assumed 
that it will be 
uniformly taken 
and applied as 
written. The 
volume of cases 
should dimin- 
ish, and they 
should begin to 
form a consist- 
ent pattern. 

If such a re- 
sult is considered 
desirable, the 
problem be- 
comes one of 
selecting new 
phraseology which will overcome 
the harshness of the present words, 
a harshness which, as we have 
seen, has led the courts to react in 
the fashion described. It would be 
beyond the scope of this article to 
make precise and specific recom- 
mendations as to what the new 
phraseology should be. That is a 
question of practical underwriting 
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policy rather than one of legality 
or illegality. However, it may be 
helpful to. outline briefly the vari- 
ous alternatives which courts have 
chosen in their self-imposed role 
of insurance draftsmen, and to 
consider which of them it might 
be desirable to adopt. 

Starting from 
the premise that 
a claimant 
should still be 
entitled to the 
total disability 
payments even 
though he may 
be able to do 
some amount of 
some kind of 
work for 
pay, judges have 
attempted to de- 
fine this word 
“some” in each 
of these three 
places. Since 
courts feel more 
at ease with, 
and are more 
likely to accept, words which have 
already been used and construed 
than words which appear before 
them de novo, an approximation of 
the words they have used would 
probably be best received. 

Before proceeding to the details 
of quantity of work, quality of 
work and amount of compensa- 
tion to be defined, there is a gen- 


some 
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eral question of style to be settled. 
Two approaches to the problem 
are possible. One may either ex- 
press the degree of disability which 
is requisite for benefits, or one may 
describe the degree of ability which 
will prevent those benefits from 
accruing or cause them to stop. 
The courts, in their instructions to 
juries, have been abundantly cau- 
tious and used both. 

On the first question, as to the 
kind of work to which any new 
clause should refer, it is important 
to note that in some courts judges 
have “rewritten” the present total 
disability clause in such a manner 
that mere inability to perform 
the duties or labor of the insured’s 


own occupation has been sufficient 


to permit, recovery, and that 
ability to perform the duties or 
labor of another business, occupa- 
tion or profession will not preclude 
a claim. In other words, these 
courts have “‘rewritten” the clause 
in such a manner as to eliminate 
the distinction between ‘“‘total” 
and “occupational” disability. 


First CONSIDERATION 


The first point to be borne in 
mind, therefore, in considering 
possible revisions in the present 
form, is that any new wording 
must make it clear that as a condi- 
tion precedent to receiving bene- 
fits, the insured must be disabled 
not only in his own occupation, 
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but in certain others related 
thereto. 

There has been considerable 
judicial discussion of this point. 
In those states which have recog- 
nized “total” disability clauses 
as being distinct from “‘occupa- 
tional’ ones, the courts have re- 
vised the present clause so as to 
permit recovery only if the insured 
is disabled as to all those occupa- 
tions “for which he is fitted,” 
‘*‘which he has been trained to do 
and on which he must depend for 
a living,” “approximately the 
same livelihood as he might be 
expected to follow,” “‘which he 
could follow except for his injur- 
ies’ or “which are reasonably 
comparable with his usual occu- 
pation.” These thoughts could be 
combined in the form discussed 
below. 

The important point is that it 
should be made clear that more 
than the precise occupation of the 
insured at the time of issuance 
of the policy or at the time of 
injury is to be considered. How 
many and what other occupations 
should be included is largely dis- 
cretionary. There is, however, a 
generally recognized legal rule 
that a plaintiff is under a duty to 
“minimize his damages.” In the 
present situation this rule might 
be. interpreted to mean that a 
claimant should be barred if there 
were occupations which he had 
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Critics have attacked the 


never performed but for which he 
might become fitted with reason- 
able effort. 

Assuming a decision has been 
reached as to those occupations, 
the ability or disability to perform 
which will determine the insured’s 
rights to benefits, let us next con- 
sider what portion of the duties of 
those occupations is to be the cri- 
terion as to the claimant’s ability 


‘‘living death’ definition 


or disability in them. A review of 
the cases on this point shows that 
the courts, in their attempts at 
rewriting through construction, 
have approached the question 
from opposite directions. One 
group has said that disability does 
exist if the specified occupations 
cannot be performed “in the usual 
and customary way.” Another 
group has said that disability does 
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not exist if the insured can perform 
“the substantial and material 
acts” of the specified occupations. 

Here again, the precise wording 
selected is of minor importance. 
The major consideration is that 
of making clear on the one hand 
that utter helplessness is not pre- 
requisite to payment, while, on 
the other, giving an unambiguous 
definition of the point at which 
payments begin or end. 


FINAL DEFINITION 


The final definition to be made 
is that of the kind and amount of 
income, the receipt of which is to 
govern the claimant’s rights to 
disability benefits. As to the kind 
of income, the courts appear to 
agree that receipt of money 
through charity, friendship or 
political intervention, as con- 
trasted with earnings competi- 
tively gotten in the labor market, 
will not preclude recovery. There 
has been less unanimity on the 
question of amount of income 
which will bar benefits or permit 
them to continue. 

At the lower level, it seems to 
be conceded that merely trivial 
receipts can be disregarded. How- 
ever, there is less agreement as to 
what is the upper limit, which 
earnings cannot exceed. The same 
court further said, with regard to 
that limit, that in order to prevent 
recovery the remaining earning 
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capacity “‘must bear some reason- 
able relation to the natural or 
previous capacity to earn, against 
loss of which it is the purpose of 
the policy contract to insure.” 

An example of a composite re- 
vision of the present clause might 
be the following, added to the 
usual provision for 52 weeks of 
payment: “the company will con- 
tinue weekly payments of the 
same amount thereafter so long 
as the insured shall be wholly and 
continuously disabled from trans- 
acting for more than nominal con- 
sideration any of the material and 
substantial duties of any bona fide, 
non-charitable, occupation or 
work for which he is, or could 
readily become, mentally and 
physically fitted.” 

CerTAIN WorK PERMITTED 

Such a clause would appear to 
avoid the criticism leveled at the 
present one, that it requires vir- 
tually a living death before bene- 
fits may be claimed. It makes clear 
that there are certain amounts of 
some kinds of work and certain 
amounts of some kinds of income, 
the doing and receipt of which 
will not preclude an insured from 
payments on his policy. 

The use of this or some similar 
clause would make it more diffi- 
cult for any court to support a 


judicial revision with the argu- 


ment that the underwriters had 
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not said what they really meant. 
Such an argument might have a 
basis in the face of a clause which 
could be claimed to give no cover- 
age for the premium collected. It 


would be groundless in the face of 


wording which makes clear that 
there zs coverage which can be 
expected to apply, as written, in a 
reasonable number of cases. 

As has been previously stated, 
the problem of the precise wording 
of any “total disability” clause is 
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mainly a practical one. There are 
those who would rather run the 
risk of having strict wording liber- 
ally interpreted —even to the 
extent of outright revision than 
rely on the courts to keep within 
reason the claims under a more 
liberal clause. It is hoped that in 
reaching a decision on this point 
the foregoing observations may be 
helpful in indicating the extent to 
which judicial attitudes may affect 
the resulting loss ratio. 
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James B. Donovan is general counsel of 
the National Bureau of Casualty Under- 
writers and chairman of the Joint Forms 
Committee. Formerly engaged in general 
law practice in New York, he has been 
associate general counsel of the Federal 
Office of Scientific Research and Devel- 
opment, general counsel of the Office of 
Strategic Services and assistant U. S. 


prosecutor of the Nuremberg trials. A 
Navy veteran, he was thrice decorated 
for outstanding service during World 


War II. 
page 19.) 


(Automobile Policy Is Revised, 


Joun A. Donovan has been superin- 
tendent of the compensation and liabil- 
ity department for the Employers’ Lia- 
bility Assurance Corp., Ltd. and the 
American Employers’ Insurance Co. for 
seven years. He first joined the Employ- 
ers’ in 1920, and was transferred to the 
American Employers’ five years later. In 
that same year, he was promoted to the 
position of underwriter and assisted in 
handling the southern, central and 
western divisions of the country for both 
companies. He became assistant super- 
intendent of the compensation and lia- 
bility department in 1936. (Protect Every 
Man’s Family, page 25.) 
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Robert B. Exy 3rp is assistant counsel 
for the North America Companies. He 
received his B.S. degree from Princeton 
and his LL.B. from the University of 
Pennsylvania. A former chairman of the 
Philadelphia Junior Bar Association and 
former deputy receiver in the Insurance 
Department of Pennsylvania, he is at 
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present a member of the committee on 
laws of the Bureau of Accident and 
Health Underwriters. (What Is 
Disability? page 54.) 
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JuLes Haske is at present attending the 
Medill School of Journalism at North- 
western University. Born in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., he was educated in the public 
schools there and was graduated last 
June from Abraham Lincoln high 
school, where he was editor-in-chief of 
the school newspaper. (A Youth Looks at 
Safety, page 35.) 
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FRANK LANG, manager of the research 
department of the Association of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Companies, was gradu- 
ated from Tulane University and re- 
ceived a Master’s Degree in Business 
Administration from Ohio State Univer- 
sity. He has previously been connected 
with the Pan-American Life Insurance 
Companies and Farm Bureau Insurance 
Company in Columbus, Ohio. An 
article by Mr. Lang, “Casualty and 
Surety Careers,” appeared in the No- 
vember, 1946, issue of THE JOURNAL. 
(Commission Dollars at Work, page 11.) 
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W. W. Peterson is manager of the con- 
tract bond department of the Standard 
Accident Insurance Company. He re- 
ceived his B.A. from George Washington 
University; his M.B.A. from Harvard 
Graduate School of Business. He joined 
a large multiple line insurance company 
in 1923, leaving two years later to enter 
the agency ranks. In 1940 he became 


affiliated with his present company, and 
he assumed his present duties in 1943. 
(Contract Bond Outlook, page 1.) 
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Ratpu W. SMILey, director of publicity 
for the Royal-Liverpool Group, joined 
the organization in 1931. A graduate of 
Harvard, he first entered insurance in 
1918 when he joined the Aetna Life and 
Affiliated Companies. Since then he has 
held important advertising positions 
with several insurance companies. Ac- 
tive for 22 years in the Insurance Adver- 
tising Conference, he served two terms 
as its president. (Make Your Letters Build- 
ers, page 47.) 
 -. 


Howarp M., STar.inc, manager of the 
Washington, D. C., office of the Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Companies, 
joined the staff in 1931. Long active in 
accident prevention work, he became 
manager of the Syracuse Safety Council 
in 1922. Three years later, he organized 
the Worcester, Mass., Safety Council. In 
the same year he was appointed secre- 
tary of a committee of the National Con- 
ference on Street and Highway Safety, 
and he has engaged in numerous traffic 
safety activities since that time. (U. S. 
Bonding Regulations, page 43.) 
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